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[CONCLUDED.] 


A taste for the fine arts was not entirely extinguished even 
at the darkest period of the middle age. They yet lingered, 
although in a corrupt state, at Co: stantinople, after they were 
driven out of Italy. And in Italy the invading Goths did less 
to obliterate the traces of ancient art than the Iconoc lasts, the 
effects of whose blind rage tempt us to wish they had confined 
their bigotry, barbarism, and blows, to the heads of them- 
selves and taeir opponents, instead of wreaking their fury 
upon the splendid monuments of Grecian sculpture and paint- 
ing. Some of the noblest of the Roman edifices, however, 
such as the Pantheon, and the Flavian Coliseum, owe their 
preservation to their being dedicated as churches; and this, 
in part, atones for the mischief otherwise oocasioned by mis- 
guided views of religion. But it is not a litthe remarkable, 
that, from the tenth to the thirteenth century, no part of Eu- 
rope so munilicently protected, or successfully cultivated, let- 
ters and arts as the Moorish kingdoms of Spain. 

The remains of the grand mosque of Cordoba, and of the 
Alhambra and Generalife at Grenada, still attest the magnifi- 
cence of the Spanish Arabs. And about the same period, 
the Gothic, or Norman style of architecture, with its pointed 
arches and clustered columns, flourished chiefly i in the north- 
ern countries of Europe, and those picturesque buildings were 
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constructed, which, rude as they are, have strong claims on 
our approbation as models of ecclesiastical edifices. But the 
effectual restoration of the fine arts in Europe, was prepared, 
by a combination of causes, strikingly similar, and yet in one 
respect, strikingly unlike to those, which produced the ori- 
ginal establishment of them in Greece. 

lt was not until the tenth century, that the municipalities 
of Italy began to emerge out of the night of barbarism, into 
activity and consequence. They were the old Roman State 
resolved, as it were, into its constituent elements. The prin- 
cipal maritime cities, becoming independent of each other and 
of any common head, animated by competition, inspired by 
freedom, entered first upon the career of commerce, to which 
their situation invited them; and amid numerous wars and 
civil commotions occasioned by their turbulent spirit, speedily 
accumulated wealth, and laid the foundations of their future 
glory. Here was, in political condition, a remarkable coun- 
terpart of the Greck republics. But the resemblance is car- 
ried further in the subservience of the fine arts in modern Ital 
as well as in Greece to the purposes of religion, and the influ- 
ence of religion upon their re-establishment in Europe. The 
fathers of the Catholic church knew, equally well with the an- 
cient priests, the advantage of religious forms capable of pow- 
erfully affecting the senses and the imagination. Hence the 
papal see and its subordinates early availed themselves of the 
art of painting and sculpture, but chiefly the former, in the de- 
coration of their places of worship and in giving an imposing ex- 
terior to their ceremonies ; supplying the want of pagan gods 
and their adventures, by a host of saints and fabulous legends 
of their lives. But as pious scruples interfered with the use 
of images in churches, painting was more encouraged than 
statuary, and thus gradually outstripped the noblest of the 
imitative arts. ‘Therefore it was that modern taste acquired 
a turn the reverse of what it did in Greece ; an event, which, 
for ourselves, we never can sufficiently deplore, considering, 
as we do, the chaste, durable, and majestic creations of sculp- 
ture more admirable far than the fugitive productions of the 
pencil, in which mediocrity is so easily attained, which are 
often gaudy combinations of meretricious colours, and which 
when most beautiful depend for all their beauty upon optical 
illusion, 

When a taste for the polite arts began to revive in Italy, 
Greek artists were fer some time employed to adorn the pri- 
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vate and public buildings of wealthy cities, such as Pisa, Ve- 
nice, and Florence. And as Petrarca and Boccaccio, the re- 
storers of classical learning, studied under Greek instructers ; 
so likewise did Cimabue, the oldest of modern painters, and 
Nicolo Pisano, the first distinguished modern sculptor. ‘These 
fathers of the art flourished in the latter part of the thirteenth 
century ; and with them commenced the brilliant series of 
the great Italian masters. 

Cimabue’s merit consisted in his breaking free from the 
stiff and spiritless manner of his immediate teachers, and by 
the study of nature and of ancient monuments obtaining a 
purer and truer style. His works were looked upon as pro- 
digies of art by his Florentine countrymen. His picture of 
the Madonna was carried in solemn procession from his house 
to the church of S. Maria Novella, by sound of trumpet, ac- 
companied with enthusiastic rejoicings ; and the street through 
which the procession passed has to this day borne the name 
of borgo allegro. Yet painting was still in its infancy; for 
Cimabue sometimes inserted labels ia the mouths of his fig- 
ures, as we now see them in low caricatures. His pupil, 
Giotto, the friend of Dante, made more striking improvement 
than Cimabue, gave a proper direction to the taste of his suc- 
cessors, and, by the excellence of his own productions, raised 
up numberless illustrious patrons and professors of the art. 
He received employment and honours from every quarter ; 
and thenceforth the use of painting to give splendour to reli- 
gion becoming an established taste, the art continued to ad- 
vance with wonderful celerity. 

Florence, it thus appears, tovk the lead in cultivating this 
art; and the patronage of the Medici, together with the es- 
tablishment of the academy of St Luke, in process of time, 
created the first and greatest school of painting, which places 
the chief excellence in simplicity of design and purity of ex- 
pression, the grand style, as it is named; which, founded by 
Giotto, and gradually improved by Masaccio, Lionardo da 
Vinci, and others, reached its highest perfection in Michel 
Agnolo and Raffaello. In the mean time another school of 
painting arose in Venice, beginning with Giorgione, and boast- 
ing of ‘Tiziano, Tintoretto, and Paolo Veronese ; in which pu- 
rity and brilliancy of colouring and execution were the prin- 
cipal aim. A third school, which sought by the harmonious 
disposition of light and shade to produce the utmost elegance 
and grace of effect, was established at Parma hy Correggio. 
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Those three original styles underwent many modifications, 
from the taste of various artists, of which it is unnecessar y to 
mention more than one, the eclectic school, founded at Bo- 
logna by the three Caracci, who strove to combine the pe- 
culiar exceliences of the Florentine, Venetian, and Lombard 
schools. 

We confine our observations, for the sake of brevity and 
perspicuity, to painting, sculpture, and architecture, whose 
progress is amply suilicient to illustrate the progress of the 
minor arts of design. ‘The advancement of sculpture and ar- 
chitecture in It: ily, although less rapid than that of painting, 
for the causes which we have hinted at, was nevertheless by 
no means slow. To the fame of Nicolo Pisano in sculpture, 
succeeded Andrea Pisano, Giotto the painter, and afterwards 
Ghiberti, Donatello, and Brunelleschi, who wrought in wood, 
clay, metals, and marble ; and they were follow ed by Michel 
Agnolo, a greater than all his immediate predecessors com- 
bined, since in him was united the highest excellence in all 
the sister arts. The first great genius in architecture, whom 
modern Italy produced, was Brunellescbi, born in 1377, who 
obtained distinction by raising the cupola of the cathedral 
church of S. Maria del Fiore at Florence. After him flour- 
ished Bramante, who conceived, but could not execute, the 

rand design of the dome of St Peter’s, at Rome; and at 
a vth we arrive at the celebrated names of Raffaello, san 
Gallo, Miche! Agnolo, Palladio, and Bernini, who gave per- 
manent fame to this art in Italy. Of Michel Agnolo Buona- 
roti, whose life covers nearly a whole century, and repre- 
sents the history of all the fine arts at the most glorious period 
of their modern splendour, of him who was for seventy years 
eminent as a poet, philosopher, painter, sculptor, and archi- 
tect, hardly any terms of eulogy can be considered extrava- 
gant. ‘The sublime and versatile genius of this extraordinary 
man, certainly goes far to justify the inscription of his coun- 
tryman, Colpani: 


Giusta all’ Italia invidia 

L’ antica Grecia porti ; 

Socrate, Apelle, e Fidia 

L’ Italo suol vide in te sol risorti. 


Having ‘hus traced the re-establishment of the fine arts in 
modern times, it is not our purpose to follow their further 
spread in Italy, and from Italy all over the rest of Europe, 
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down to the present day, when the brilliant success of the 
English, or shall we not say American painters, has demon- 
strated that the fine arts are not inseparably wedded to their 
most genial soil, the sunny climes of Italy and Greece. 

And to conclude, although we abstain, at the close of a long 
article, from entering upon the prolific question of what the 
destinies of our country are, yet we cannot forbear observing 
in how many obvious particulars our condition resembles the 
conibination of circumstances, which attended the original 
perfection of the arts in Greece, and their restoration in mod- 
ern Italy. One thing, however, ere we part, to men of timid 
minds, who doubt concerning the expediency of cultivating the 
fine arts in this country, as a question of political economy. 

Giving the narrowest construction to utilily, of which the word 
is susceptible, we apprehend it is demonstrable that the study 
of the ornamental arts is eminently useful to a nation. It 
might be shown to contribute to the national wealth, as well 
as to national honour, the encouragement of genius, and the 
laudable gratilication of opulent individuals,—by the plainest 
considerations. It provides a new field for the exercise of 
labour, and thereby augments the productive industry of the 
nation. It cannot diminishghe productive labour of any oth- 
er branch of industry. In many countries, and nowhere 
more evidently than here, the number of hands employed in 
cultivation is much greater than is needed to produce the re- 
quisite amount of agricultural products demanded for domes- 
tic and foreign consumption. There being a surplus of labour 
devoted to agriculture, the creation of a new branch of pro- 
ductive industry would naturally draw labour away from that 
department, in which there is now an excess of it; and the 
whole value of the labour thus diverted into a new channel 
would be so much clear gain to the community. 

The wealth expended on public or private buildings, on 
paintings, or on sculpture, is not lost nor consumed. It still 
remains in the country, being merely transferred from the 
rich to the ingenious, from the hands of those who have a 
surplus over their wants and over what they can profitably 
employ, to the hands of the industrious classes. A portion 
of it is fixed in a new object, in a beautiful statue or church, 
in a commoaious house, or in an elegant picture; but never- 
theless it still exists, 

The employment of labour in the fine arts increases the 
demand, and with the demand, the value of the products of 
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other branches of industry. It creates a new class of men to 
be fed, and clothed, and supported in comfort; it calis mar- 
ble and granite from the quarry; it causes the mine to be 
wrought for its metal; it demands a supply of colours, wood, 
and all the other various materials used in the ornamental 
arts. — Thus it gives, at once, occupation to additional labour- 
ers; it converts vegetable and mineral substances, of no value 
intrinsically, or at least of no value whilst in the earth or the 
forest, into profitable articles of trade; and it adds by the 
whole operation to the value of lands and to the aggregate of 
national wealth. Besides, surplus wealth will be expended 
by its holders, in the purchase of objects of taste and luxury, 
such as the fine arts produce. If those objects cannot be 
found at home, the money will depart into foreign lands, to 
discourage domestic industry, and encourage that of some ri- 
val nation. 

And there is another point of view, wherein it is important 
to regard the subject. We have spoken thus far only of the 
supply of objects of the fine arts, and of a supply of them 
only for domestic consumption. ‘The subject has vastly more 
extensive relations. It is estimated that, in England, of the 
students devoted to professional ymprovement in the fine arts, 
but one out of forty or fifty rises to the rank of a distinguished 
yainter or sculptor. Not every aspirant after fame becomes 
a West, a Chantrey, an Allston, ora Newton. The hundreds 
of others, oftentimes men of genius too, who spend their lives 
in the practice of the fine arts, find more profitable employ- 
ment for their talents in the manufactories of clay, glass, met- 
als, cottons, and the like, than they would in the higher walks 
of the profession. ‘These are the artists, who communicate 
that beauty of design and exquisite finish to the meanest as 
well as richest articles of British manufacture, by means of 
which, among other things, they have hitherto obtained a 
preference in all the markets of the world. Thinking men 
amongst us are beginning to perceive that the most advanta- 
geous investments of capital, so far as the interest of the na- 
tion is concerned, is in manufactures. It is for them to con- 
sider whether we can compete with Great Britain in foreign 
markets successfully and upon equal footing, before we have 
secured, not only a sufficient capital and the excellent machi- 
nery which we now possess, but also the same taste in giving 
finish and grace to our manufactured productions. And we 
hazard nothing in predicting the time to be close at hand, 
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when, with the blessing of heaven, the same country, which 
now produces artists of unequalled skill in the strictly useful 
and inventive arts, shall be not less fertile of ornamental and 
imitative genius. 





Reform of Harvard College. 
[Continued from page 18, Vol. II.] 


11. Remarks on Changes lately proposed or adopted in Harvard 
University. By Georce Ticknor, Smith Professor &c. 
Boston, 1825. 8vo. pp. 48. 

Since the appearance of our last article on this subject, the 
pamphlet whose title we have just recited, has been publish- 
ed. It contains a general account of the causes of dissatis- 
faction with the state of things at Cambridge; an elaborate 
argument against the Memorial, on the grounds both of law 
and expediency ; a history of the manner in which the pt O- 
eeedings originated and were pursued, that have resulted in 
the adoption of a revised code of laws at Cambridge ; and an 
account of the principal features of this code. 

As several former articles in this Gazette have been devot- 
ed to many of these topics, and we have made a commence- 
ment with the subject of the Memorial, we shall pass overthe 
preceding portions of Mr Ticknor’s pamphlet ; and only take 
along with us, at present, that part of it, in which he contests 
the claim of the Memorial. The whole of Mr Ticknor’s 
pamphlet is entitled to consideration, both for the source 
from which it proceeds and the manner in which it is execut- 
ed. That part which treats of the subject of the Memorial 
is deserving of peculiar attention, being, as we have under- 
stood, drawn up with the assistance of the very full minutes 
of Judge Story’s powerful speech during the debate of last 
winter, and presenting, accordingly, the ‘fruits of the research 
and ingenuity of that eminent jurist. ‘The ¢ appearance in so 
authentic a form of the most able argument against the Mc- 
morial has induced us, contrary to our original intention, to 
enter somewhat at length into the discussion. 

It must be confessed, that all the advantage in this argu- 
ment, from first to last, ‘has been on the side opposed to the 
Memorial. It is well known to the profession, that no ques- 
tion is ripe for legal adjudication, that has not been solemnly 
argued by counsel learned in the law, on both sides. An in- 
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accuracy of form erept into the Memorial itself, of which the 
consequences clung to it in every stage. ‘The Memorial pro- 
fessed to inquire, and did exc lusive ly inquire, what a Fellow 
ought to be, of right, according to ‘the charter of Harvard 
C ‘ollege ; and, as we think, proved that the charter intended 
fellows to be resident instructers. In the close, however, of 
their statement, in the ve ry last sentence, the memori: lists, as 
resident instructers, put in the claim to be elected to vacan- 
cies in the Board of Fellows. Tec hnically speaking, the error 
was fatal. Although the proof might " positive, that i. 
charter required thre fellows to reside. was hol proved, 1 

had not been pretended by the memori. ‘liste, that residence 
was a condition precedent. The difference in substance was 
insignificant; in form and in law it was destructive. Mr 
Lowell. in his pamphlet against the Memorial, argued trium- 
phantly against this supposed claim. Mr Everett, in his Reply, 
strongly and repeatedly disavowed that interpretation; and 
strove to fix the discussion on the pretensions really urged in 
the Memofial. In his rejoinder Mr Lowell speaks: of his dis- 
avowal as a siifting of wands The Report of the Commit- 
tee alludes to "t, as “the act of one of the memorialists. Judge 
Story, in his speech, in making the same allusion, added, that 
* he was well informed the other memorinlists still adhered to 
the claim of residence, as a condition precedent to election 
as a Fellow.” Mr Everett accordin: gly, when authorized to 
appear in defence of the Memorial, again strongly disavowed 
this interpretation. Notwithstanding which, the Board of 
Overseers passe ‘d a resolution against this interpretation of 
the claim; and Mr Ticknor appears to revive it. As none 
of these gentlemen, and still less the body of Overseers, can 


be suspected of any intentional unfairness, the imprudence of 


the memorialists, in not causing their petition to be drafted by 
a lawyer, and the fatal effects of an error in the first concoc- 
tion, are strongly illustrated. Considering the Board of Over- 
seers as a paternal and visitatorial, not a judicial or parlia- 
mentary tribunal; and recollecting that the memorialists were 
some of them the oldest and most faithful instructers of the 
University, it might perhaps not have been a misplaced in- 
dulgence, to extend some statute of jeofuils to their case ; non 
observatd, in the language of an ancient English statute, :ld 
durd consuetudine, Qui cadit a syllabd cadit a totd causé. 

But there appears to have been another circumstance, 


creative of some confusion, as to the nature of the claim of 


the memorial; and in the result, decisive of its failure. 
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The memorialists speak of their claim, as a matter ot 

“chartered right.” Fairly weighed, perhaps, in the context 
of the Memorial, these terms do not ill express the ground 
on which he memorialists meant to rest their pretensions. 
But they do not appear to have been aware, that, in consider- 
ing aclaim resting on a writicn document, there are always 
two questions ; the first, What do the terms of the document, 
in legal obligation, convey? which is a question that the 
courts of law settle on their own principles: the other, W hat 
was the intention of the instrument? and this must be ascer- 
tained by very different rules of research and analogy. There 
is no kind of doubt, that the law aims to enforce the intention 
as a general object. There is as little doubt, that all instru- 

ents—some more “and some less severely—are legally in- 
terpreted by certain technical rules and forms. Now it is 
very plain ‘that, in the case in hand, the memorialists argued 
to the intention ; and the Overseers, and the members of “that 
body who opposed the Mémorial, argued to the law. Nay, 
some of the arguments were such as went to prov e, that al- 
though the charter had formally given the right to the me- 
morialists, they do not now possess it. We allude to the 
argument, that the Constitution of the State, being a sovereign 
organic law, recognized the non-resident Fellow Se 

The object of the Memorial, as stated in the first sentence, 
is to show “the mode in which, according to the charter of 
the Institution, the Corporation ought, of richt, to be consti- 
tuted.” If there be any diflerence, then, between a rightful 
and a legal claim (and who can deny it); if it be possible, 
that the charter can be proved to have intended what, never- 
theless, it did not make legal provision to enforce; if silent 
encroachment, grown at length into prescription, have sanc- 
tioned a different construction, where so much depends on 
construction ;* or if, finally, an instrument of sovereign power, 





* In the debates on the subject of the College, in the Massachusetts 
Convention for Revising the Constitution, Mr Webster very justly ob- 
served, “That the original laws and charters were very short and 
imperfect, and that much was left to construction.” This sentiment 
was quoted in the Memorial. Mr Lowell, in reply, p. 19. pronounced 
the College charter not to be one of those thus characterized by Mr 
Webster. This, however, is a mistake. The College charter is the 
very instrument of which Mr W. was speaking, and to which the re- 
mark is applied by him. 
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like the Constitution of the State, have put the seal upon all 
which it found in existence; and if, in consequence of any 
or all of these circumstances, the ecriginal intention of the 
charter cannot now be enforced on legal grotacde,—while the 
question of law is settled against it, the question of right, 
according to the intention of the instrument, remains un- 
affected ; and this is evidently the question which the memo- 
rialists discuss. They do letecd appear to have supposed— 
and who that has ever watched the progress of an important 
lawsuit could doubt it—that the purely legal question might 
bear an argument on both sides, could it be fairly brought 
into court, by counsel learned in the law. But they could 
not themselves undertake to discuss it on technical prin- 
ciples. 

With these views, it is of course unnecessary to say much 
on the purely legal question. Considering the high legal 
character of the gentlemen who led in the discussion against 
the Memorial, it may be considered that this question is set- 
tled, as far as authority can do it. Law characters, whose 
opinions would be thought decisive on almost any point— 
who, some of them in stations far more important than that 
of an Overseer of the College, do pronounce, and in pro- 
nouncing, settle the law in questions closely concerning life, 
rights, and property, have settled that the claim of the Me- 
morial has no legal foundation. Mr Justice Story particularly 
stated, that it was this proposition which he should attempt 
to establish; and he was followed, on the same side, by 
other gentlemen of the highest authority. Mr Ticknor ob- 
serves, that. the decision made in conformity with this au- 
thority, has been universally acceptable, particularly to the 
members of the profession of the law. We are not disposed 
to controvert it. It is true, we have never met with a single 
individual (beyond the parties to the discussion) either in 
the profession or out of it, who had read the documents and 
collected the arguments, sufficiently to understand, or to pro- 
fes§ to understand, the whole of the case. But it is precisely 
under these circumstances, that the authority of learned and 
upright men ought to prevail. With this qualification, we do 
not profess a blind allegiance to authority, not even in the 
law. ‘To allude to a case somewhat in point, the famous one 
of Phillips and Bury. By the authority of the three puisne 
judges, the law was settled against Chief Justice Holt. In 
this country, that decision would have been final, for want of 
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a higher Appellate Court. In England, it went to the House 
of Lords; the judgment of the court below was reversed, 
and that of the Chief Justice became, and remains, the 
rule of law relative to visitation.* In the recent history of 
Harvard College itself, we may learn that legal authority is 
not infallible. In 1810, an act was passed by the General 
Court, to alter the Constitution of the Overseers. ‘That act 
is understood to have been drafted under the direction of 
the late Chief Justice Parsons, a lawyer of as great ability 
as ever lived in this, or perhaps any country. It was 
supposed, as it was designed by him, to put the College for- 
ever after beyond the ‘reach of the legislative power of the 
Commonwealth, except so far as the same should be exer- 
cised by consent of the Corporation and Overseers. ‘That 
such was the legal effect of this act is maintained in a docu- 
ment addressed by the Corporation to the General Court in 
1812, evidently written by the Chief Justice, and equal (we 
are sure there is no disrespect in the remark) for legal 
acuteness and cogency of argument, to any thing which has 
been written or spoken against the Memorial. But the late 
Mr Dexter, not to name distinguished living counsel, thought 
otherwise ; and this law, whose duration and power were to 
know no end, was repealed in two years. Again, we can 
quote the highest legal authorities to prove, severally, that 
the Corporation, the Overseers, and the General Court, are 
the visitors of the College. With respect to any single 
question, therefore, of the legal provisions of the charter, 
which had been legally argued only on one side, and where 
private pains were taken to interest the ablest law characters 
in the Board of Overseers on that side; we do not think 
avery loud proclamation of deference to authori ity necessary, 
to protect us from the charge of arrogance. 

It is not, however, our design to say any more on this 
point. We consider the question as one of construction and of 
intention. ‘The memorialists so treated it; and it is therefore 
in this form only that their argument ought to be considered, 
On the ground of construction and intention, the authority is 
stronger for, than against the Memorial. ‘The Committee of 
both houses of the Provincial General Court, who, in 1722, 


- 





* Dr Brown, in his approved work, in the elaborate chapter on Cor- 
porations, reverses the facts; and states the opinion of the three judges, 
as the present rule of jaw. 
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pronounced that “it was the intent of the College charter, 
that the Tutors of said College, or such as have the instruc- 
tion and government of the students, should be thre Fellows 
and Members of the Corporation of the said College, provided 
they exceed not five in number,”’—comprehended an amount 
of law character, as great as was arrayed against the Memo- 
rial last winter. In this opinion the Representatives and the 
Council concurred. ‘This authority of lawyers in the highest 
judicial stations, living one hundred years nearer than we do 
to the date of the instrument on whose intent they decide, 
with records in their hands, now lost, is as strong as any thing 
can be. Nothing on the score ef authority can, at the present 
day, be opposed to it. 

An attempt is made, indeed, to weaken the effect of this 
authority, by saying it was pronounced ex parte. We intend, 
in the sequel, to place in a distinct light, the history of this 
affair of 1722 and 1723, when this allegation will be exam- 
ined. We will now only say a, word of the improbability 
a proori, that a Committee, containing more than a full bench 
of judges and justices, and those the most honoured names 
which the history of Massachusetts can produce, should have 
taken upon themselves to make a decision, which could fairly 
be called ev parte. <A hearing is called, in the language 
of Mr ‘Ticknor, a mere matter of “ decent justice.” Had 
Paul Dudley, had Edmund Quincy, had Chief Justice Lynde 
no sense of justice, none of decency? Will it be believed of 
men in that station, and of their characters? We trust not; 
and never, in fact, had a question been more thoroughly dis- 
cussed, under all its forms, than this had been, before the 
Committee brought in that decision, which is now called ex 
parte, because the Corporation were not permitted to argue a 
fourth time, a question which they had argued three times 
before. 

While, therefore, the opinions pronounced last winter by 
the highest law characters among us, go only to the legal 
provisions; law authorities as numerous and respectable, and 
a century nearer the date of the instrument which they ex- 
plain, support the memorialists in their view of the intention 
of the charter. What, then, is this point as to the intention 
of the charter, and how is it made out? 

The charter of 1650 provides, “that the College in Cam- 
bridge, in Middlesex, in New England, shall be a corporation 
consisting of seven persons, to wit, a President, five fellows, 
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and a treasurer or bursar; and that Henry Dunster shall be 
the first president; S: amuel Mather, Samuel Danforth, Masters 
of Art, Jonathan Mitchell. Comfort Star, and Samuel Eaton, 
Bachelors of Arts, shall be the five fellows; and Thomas 
Danforth to be the present treasurer, all of them being in- 
habitants of the Bay, &c.” 

The Memorial pretends, that it was the intent of the Char- 
ter that these five fellows should be resident at the College, 
employed in instruction or government. It is stated in Mr 
‘Ticknor’s pamphlet that the whole argument of the Memorial 
rests on the construction of this word. ‘Though the construc- 
tion of this word is an important part of the argument, we 
shall soon see, it is by no means the whole nor the major part 
of it. 

The first consideration in support of this point is, that fellow 
of a college is a technical term, and according to a well known 
principle “ terms of art, or technical terms, must be taken, 
according to the acceptation of the learned in each art, trade, 
and science.” * Asthere wasthen no other college in Ameri- 
ca, and as it is a well known term in the English Colleges, in 
which some of our forefathers were educated, we look to them 
to find what a fellow technically is. ‘The memorialists con- 
tended that fellows, as known in the English Colleges, resided 
in the walls, administered the government of the society, were 
employed (as many as were needed) in instruction, and re- 
ceived their support from the college funds. The chief au- 
thorities, which they quoted, were, the Statutes of Trinity, 
the chief college at Cambridge, of Jesus and New College, 
Oxford, and of Trinity College, Dublin ; all of which prescribe 
the residence of fellows under severe restrictions ; in all of 
which the government is administered by the Fellows or a 

art of them; in all of which the Fellows have their support 
from the funds, and furnish from their number the tutors who 
instruct. Our limits do not permit us to quote these Statutes. 
They were read by Mr Everett, in his defence, last winter, 
from manuscript copies of the Statutes of Trinity and Jesus ; 
from the printed copy of the Dublin Statutes, and in the case 
of University College, Oxford, from Dr Ayliffe’s work.—The 
inference drawn from these authorities was strengthened, in 
the memorial, by reference to a singular practice at Pem- 
broke Hall, Cambridge. Dr Edmund Calamy was, on ac- 
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count of his Calvinism, refused a fellowship, * but at last he so 
far conquered prejudices, as to be elected tanquam Socius of 
Pembroke Hall, an office peculiar to that Deltoge. Besides 
the society of the Fellows, the tanquam socius had poma, that 
is, his dividend in the garden ; pupillos, that is, leave to 
take pupils ; and pileum, that is, the honour of the cap, togeth- 
er with a certain stipend ; but no share in the government of the 
house.” No mere circumstantial authority could prove more 
strongly that the Fellows (not only at Pembroke Hall but at 
the other colleges, for the tanquam Socius was ‘ peculiar’ to 
Pembroke Hall) were resident instructers, and governors. 

In reply to these considerations, it was contended, first, 
that a fellow in a college is not technical ; that the word is 
found in other charters of other institutions; that it imports 
only associate. This reply, however, does not appear to 
have been much relied on, and in fact it is inconsistent with 
some of the other arguments against the Memorial. ‘The 
other chief reply made to this argument of the memorial was, 
that the word fellow, in the English College charters, does 
not of itself imply residence; but that where residence is 
required, it is required by virtue of the by-laws or statutes ; 
consequently, the mere use of the word fellow in the charter 
of Harvard College implies nothing 

Considering the prominence given to this answer, we are 
constrained to say, that it appears to us an entire mistake of 
the gist of the argument. The Memorial argues, that the 
College Charter prescribes five fellows, and that a fellow in a 
college is a technical term. We go to the English Col- 
leges, which contain several hundred fellows, to know what it 
does mean, and we there find it is, by the rule, an incumbent 
on the foundation, residing within the walls, and exercising 
the government and instruction of the house. It is plainly no 
answer to this argument to say that the residence &c. are all 
prescribed by the by-laws, that they are not matters of course. 

Neither is it a sufficient answer to quote instances in which 
residence is dispensed with. It is true, it is dispensed with 
in the majority of cases. But it is equally true that this is 
an avowed departure from the ancient nature of the establish- 
ment, and often in violation of the founder’s laws. In a pas- 
sage cited by Mr Ticknor from a late Quarterly Review, this 
dispensation is spoken of as a “breaking in upon the rules 
laid down by our forefathers, as defeating the object of the 
founders of our colleges, and leaving in the colleges few per- 
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sons simply occupied in the cultivation of literature.” Mr, 
Ticknor infers from this passage two things. In one we not only 
join him, but shall have occasion to reason upon it in another 
connexion, viz. that the fellowships were foundations for stu- 
dents—for learners. ‘The other inference, we confess, seems at 
war with the premises, viz. that “ the rules prescribing resi- 
dence, wherever they existed, were no more than by-laws, which 
the Corporations had power to dispense with, and which mm 
fact have been dispensed with.” The passage cited by Mr 
Ticknor from the Quarterly Review, speaks of dispensation 
from residence as a “ breaking in upon rules,” a “ defeat of 
the object of the founder.” This is precisely what the Me- 
morial maintains,—that residence is the rule, dispensation is 
the breach of it ; and that where the fellows do not reside, the 


“ object of the founder is defeated.” 
[T'o be continued.] 





The Foresters. By the Author of “Lights and Shadows of 
Scottish Life ;” and “ The Trials of Margaret Lyndsay.” 
New-York. 1825. 12mo. pp. 360. 


WE do not know any works of the present day, which leave 
a more pleasant impression of the character of their author, 
than those produced by the writer of the story before us. 
They cannot perhaps be ranked in the very first class of ficti- 
tious writings. There are a great many blemishes both in 
the structure of his stories, in their detail, and in the style of 
the narrative. But, to say nothing of any other merits, there 
isa charm in the goodness of heart, the true and fervent 
piety, the nice sense of right and wrong, the acute perception 
of moral beauty, every where displayed, which is irresistibly 
attractive. We cannot read a dozen pages of his writing, 
without feeling, that this is a man to be loved and admired. 
It is true that we may be mistaken in this, and the author 
may be of a very different character ; but this is the impres- 
sion which has been always strongly produced upon us; and 
we are not, we believe, very apt to give too much credit to 
the appearance which is put on to come before the world 
with. 

This novel, if novel we are to call it, wants, not perhaps 
unity of design, but is deficient in such a regular series of 
action as is necessary to a strong and continued interest in the 
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eplot. Hence, although we take a lively concern in the char- 

acters, their good and bad fortunes, their weal and wo, we 
sull are not carried on through the whole with that breath- 
less and unbroken interest which is commonly deemed 
essential to the novel. It is a story which we can read 
at our leisure, at intervals long or short, as may be con- 
venient. ‘There is no call for going through with it at a heat, 
as is the case with the genuine novel to the genuine novel 
reader. 

The story is exceedingly simple, and neither the incidents 
nor the characters display any fertility of invention. Adam 
Forester, an old Scotch gardener, has two sons, Michael and 
Abel: Michael the perfection of manly virtue——Abel, se- 
duced by a lively temperament and vicious companions into 
an evil course of life. Michael marries and settles down at 
home with his aged father, while Abel, going on from bad to 
worse, leaves home, and gives himself up to folly and crime. 
Ile is guilty of forgery, and in order to save him from an un- 
timely and ignominious death, Michael relinquishes his whole 
patrimony and is reduced to want. The old man dies, Mi- 
chael hires a new farm, and by industry becomes prosperous 
and happy. lis wife is an angel, and his daughter, Lucy 
I’orester, the heroine of the tale, promises to become her 
equal. A few years after their removal, Michael is stricken 
blind by a flash of lightning. His faith, however, his for- 
titude, and resignation, support him under this severe trial ; 
and he continues to pass a tranquil and happy life, consoled 
by the sympathy and kind duties of his wife and daughter. 
Lucy, as she grows up, experiences, of course, some affairs of 
the heart. ‘There is one childish attachment with Edward 
Ellis, a young man of a high family, which is broken off by 
his father; in whose decision, a very proper one, all parties 
acquiesce, with a readiness so much the more laudable, as it is 
almost unprecedented in the world of novels. Lucy after- 
wards escapes the snare laid for her virtue by a wealthy 
but unprincipled lover, and finally marries a man in all things 
sufficient to make her happy. 

This is a mere outline. ‘The intervals are filled up with a 
variety of incidents, and by the introduction of a variety of 
characters, not very essentially connected with the main series 
of events, but still giving an air of activity to the piece, which 
the quict nature of the piot would not otherwise have allowed 
One remark is suggested to us by this work, and we believe 
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the same impression was made upon us by some others 
of the same author, which is, that he is disposed to look upon 
human nature in the most favourable point of view. He is 
inclined to give to every thing in human character the most 
benevolent construction. He cannot bear to dwell upon 
the crimes or frailties of his fellow men. He takes care to 
mingle in the character of even his worst personages, a few 
redeeming traits. The contemplation of unmixed villany 
seems to be more than he can well endure; and when forced 
by the course of events to introduce knaves, ruftians, or sedu- 
cers, he hurries over his scenes in haste, as if the task were 
painful to him. But when the innocent, the virtuous, the re- 
ligious are his theme, he dwells upon it with delight, he is 
copious in his descriptions, and seems never to be weary of 
the contemplation. 

Thus, in “ The Foresters,” we fall in with scarcely an indi- 
vidual whose character and conduct do not contain so much 
of good as tocommand our love and sympathy, even though 
weak and frail. Michael Forester and his wife and daughter 
are all immaculate in their way. Michael exhibits a picture 
of the union, in humble life, of strong intellect, respectable edu- 
cation, stern integrity, undeviating principle, rational but 
ardent piety; and of the influence which these qualities may 
have in bearing a man up against apparent evil, and convert- 
ing it into real good. He illustrates, too, the ascendancy which 
a character of this kind is capable of giving a man over 
others. Michael, blind and poor, is the object of reverence 
and respect to all around him; and, go where you may, this 
representation will, in the main, be found true. Virtue, integ- 
rity, and intelligence will give a man respect and considera- 
tion, in spite of leedinin and poverty. 

Even Abel, the spendthrift brother and the prodigal son, 
is not left without a claim uponour sympathy and compassion. 
He goes astray more from lightness than from badness of heart, 
and suffers more from the easiness and facility of his temper, 
than from real depravity and baseness. He returns, too, 
broken down by want and suffering, and dies in the bosom of 
his family, cherished and forgiven. The same may be said 
of Isaac Mayne, the great ihidae. who becomes vicious and 
is destroyed by his vices; the author cannot dismiss him till 
he has excited for him our compassion, and taught us to re- 
gard him more in sorrow than in anger. In short, from first 
to last, from the hero of the work down to the kind old shep- 
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herd of Patterdale, we see predominating the same disposition 
to look upon and to represent the brignt “side of human nature, 
—every thing tending to confirm and illustrate the benevolent 

opinion, that virtue and enjoyment are the essential attributes, 
sin and misery only the accidents of humanity. 

Much of the same spirit is manifested in the views which are 
taken of the course of events in the worid, and of the beauties 
of external nature. Every thing is made to work for good, 
or at least it is shown that every event, even the most adv erse, 
if met» by a proper disposition, may be made conducive in 
some way to our improvement, or at least consistent with our 
happiness. Nature is looked upon with the eye of a poet, 
and also with the eye of a Christian. All that is beautiful 
and grand in the field or the forest, the rock or the moun- 
tain, the heavens, the earth, or the sea, is associated with 
ideas of the greatness, the goodness, the universal and paren- 
tal benevolence of the Creator. 

‘There is something in the style and manner of this writer, 
which must strike every reader at once, as very peculiar and 
a good deal out of the common course, although it may be 
found very difficult to define exactly in what it consists. 
lt bears a great affinity to the peculiarities which have 
distinguished the Lake school in poetry, and may be not unapt- 
ly designated, to use a term which has been almost naturaliz- 
ed among reviewers, as Lakism in prose. We cannot un- 
dertake its definition ; ; but we venture to illustrate it, by 
remarking, that it reminds us very much of the spiritualism 
of the New Church. The writer before us, and others of the 
same Class, for others there are, appear to have a system of 
correspondences between things, scenes, and events about 
them, and a spiritual world of their own, into which all cannot 
enter. Rocks, hills, rivers, mountains, forests, are not seen by 
them in the same plain matter-of-fact way that they are by 
other people; but all external objects seem to be to them the 

signs or symbols of mysterious language, of feelings and sym- 
pathies, to which common souls have not the key; they bring 
up in their minds a thousand associations, deep and delightful, 
just as a touch to the string of the harp calls into existence,. 
not merely the single and full vibration of the whole chord, but 
a thousand smaller ones of its component parts, all in perfect 
harmony with the principal, ail imperceptible to the uninitiat- 
ed ear, but falling in rich and accordant music upon that of 
the adept. Let us not be understood to ridicule this sensi- 
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bility. It is only the excess of that which in itself, and 
excited by proper subjects, is the true poetical feeling. But, 
carried to an excess, and called into play upon the most triv ial 
and common-place occasions, it becomes mere sentimentality, 
and appears like affectation. 

In its proper sphere, exercised upon subjects of sufficient 
dignity, and removed to a distance from the common-places 
of “life, itis the source of the most lofty flights of poetry. 
But it is obvious that the same sort of feelings cannot be con- 
sistently excited by subjects which are in themselves mean 
and trifling. The personification of a mountain and of a dung- 
hill are very different things. Not that subjects, which in this 
view are styled mean, are incapable of becoming the sources 
of poetical feeling; but that when they do become so, their 
power of excitement depends upon associations of a totally 
different kind. 

Now it may be ungracious to say, of so fine a writer as 
the author of “ The ¥ oresters,” that he has something of this 
fault; but it is nevertheless true. Still it is not a blemish of 
which we would make much account, our principal object be- 
ing rather to suggest the peculiarity than to find. fault with it. 
To many readers it is a beauty, and we confess that were it 
only occasional, we should esteem it such; but it is constant, 
not always pervading whole passages, though this happens 
often enough, but perpetually dropping i in upon us in the midst 
of the most sober, every-day paragraphs. We quote a few 
expressions and _ passages, in which the species of affectation 
spoken of is excmplified. 


‘“ The houses of the more opulent looked out cheerfully, each 
over its own quiet pleasure-ground, nor seemed, in their unosten- 
tatious retirement,” &c. 

“He had felt on his side the motion of that virgin bosom, 
where purity, innocence, and loveliness were folded up together 
in most beautiful repose.” 

‘‘ There are often days, before February has closed, that come 
down unexpectedly and without warning from heaven, with a de- 
lightful summer feeling that is not exceeded in softness even by 
balmy June.” 

“ [ts white tower, and church-yard encircled with the murmur 
ef that mountain torrent.” 

They “ thought of themselves, and that sweet spring Sabbath, 
more than seventeen years ago, when in the gardens of Dovenest 
they found that a few words had betrothed them, and that a new 
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light, fairer than ever they had beheld before, was stealing over 
the woods of Dryden.” 

“ Lucy, who never in all her life had been asked twice to do 
any thing she could do, warbled the wildest and most mournful 
spirit of the genius of her country. There were wet eyes during 
some of those airs ; for worthy, indeed, were they of tears, sung 
as they now were by one to whom nature had taught the music 
of the heart, in whose sorrow innocence rejoices amidst the pauses 
of its gladness, and then returns more happy to its own living 
world. It seemed as she sung, that the composure of the soul 
within her almost sobered the golden gleam above her forehead, 
and touched with paleness the roses of her cheek. Fair moved 
the bosom of one not yet woman-grown, while those liquid mur- 
murs left her lips apart in their beauty—and when at the close of 
the tune every tongue and eye applauded, Lucy soon recovered 
all her gladsome smiles, and lifted up from the sward, eyes that 


looked as if they could express no other emotion than that of re- 
? 


To this last quotation particularly we would refer as an 
exquisite specimen. If there is any meaning hidden at the 
bottom of some of these expressions, it lies deeper than we 
can dig—we must leave it to the initiated. 

One more passage we quote, which has all this strangeness 
and singularity, but is still intelligible. 


“ But what did Miles Colinson think of Lucy Forester? He 
could not forget the hour when first he saw Ruth wringing out the 
rain from her ringlets, as she stood among them in the Vicarage, 
beseeching them to say if her mother was indeed alive. But now 
those ringlets, although they had lost something of that sunny glow 
which the tempest could not tame with all its deluge, were far 
more lovely than ever, in the subdued and tender light that shone 
over her thoughtful forehead. Then she had been accustomed to 
gaze on every thing she beheld, with the almost instinctive delight 
of childhood,—but now Lucy understood more of the meanings 
on the face of nature, and looked over the heaven and the earth 
with a spirit of piety that felt God to be there, even while all her 
thoughts were about her fellow creatures and their habitations. 
Even when Lucy spoke of that festival on Windermere, which at 
the time had seemed to be more like a glorious train of sights 
passing in the trance of a fairy dream than a scene transacting on 
the bosom and banks of a real lake, it was with a calm and al- 
most melancholy voice ; for was she ever again to behold those 
clouds, and woods, and waterfalls, shadowed far down within the 
depths of that mirror, over whose surface not an air breathed to 
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veil with dim suffusion the reflected scenery of earth and heaven ? 
‘Am I ever again to be at Ellesmere,’ thought Lucy; and the 
same thought, more eager, ardent, impassioned, and overwhelm- 
ing, was in the heart of him to whom Lucy was every hour be- 
coming dearer and more dear, till even the very sense of her sur- 

assing beauty was lost in a love that lived upon her whole 
delightful character, and could never die away while life lasted, 
even if that beauty were to be utterly extinguished—for still the 
maiden at his side would be Lucy Forester, and none but she was 
ever to be cherished in his heart, whether it had been already 
doomed that she was thenceforth to be to him but a shadow, or a 
steady light that might shine on him forever.” 


It is not to be denied that this style of writing, adopted by 
one of so much taste, genius, and poetry, as the author of * The 
Foresters,” has something i in it pretty and captivating, just as 
a little affectation sometimes sets off a handsome woman to 
advantage. Still we may have too much of it. Its relish 
will not last forever; it palls upon the sense ; and in some 
cases becomes almost nauseous. It is only when united with 
great power of conception, a rich an | fertile fancy, and with 

ure and elevated sentiments, that we are made to forget it. 

We have dwelt longer upon this point than we intended, 
and fear that we shall be understood as speaking with more se- 
verity than we mean. It was in fact rather our object to point 
out and designate, than to censure it, for we feel certainly a 
diffidence in representing that as a blemish which so many 
regard as a beauty, so many for whose opinion in matters of 
taste we have a high respect. We feel the more diflidence 
when we remark, as we have often done, the very great re- 
semblance in many peculiarities of manner and matter—we 
do not say imitation, for we believe there is none—between 
the author of this work and a writer among ourselves, who 
has now been too long silent ;—a writer whose idleness once 
afforded us the literary pleasure of which it now deprives us. 

There is something very touching in the account of Lucy’s 
arrival at the Vicarage of Ellesmere, from Scotland, whence 
she had travelled alone on hearing of her mother’s s dangerous 
sickness. 


“The Vicar, and indeed the whole family, had nearly given up 
all hope of Mrs Forester’s recovery. A fatal crisis seemed to be 
at hand ; and as if each person read in the other’s eyes an inti- 
mation that they ought all to leave the room, one by one they be- 
gan to do so, and at last none were left there with the dying per- 
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son but Mr Tanson and her husband. The family collected them- 
selves together in the large room below, and there they sat, not 
without sobbing and tears, fearing ev ery moment to see ‘Mr Tanson 
coming down stairs, with a countenance telling that all was over. 
Aud thus they had sat nearly an hour,—the storm was hushed— 
and sunshine was again struggling through the gloom, and finding 
its way through the lead-latticed window to the floor of the room 
where they had been sitting so dark and silent. The swallows 
were beginning to twitter without—and nature slowly to reassume 
her customary cheerfulness and tranquillity. The door opened— 
and a stranger girl, stepping timidly across the floor, asked eager- 
lv, ‘Is this Mr Colinson’s, the Vicar of Ellesmere? O Sir, I 
am the daughter of Michael Forester and Agnes Hay, and my 
name is Lucy. Is my mother in the land o’ the living ?? 

“ Many kind tongues, and eyes, and hands, were soon comforting 
the duti‘al daughter ; but Lucy heard nothing but that her mother 
was not dead. ‘Oh! surely you are not deceiving me—and yet 
why are you all weeping so?) Where is my father—perhaps ‘he 
too is gone, and God’s judgments more terrible than | can bear ? 
Here am I, a’ the way frae Scotland, come to pray by mother’s 
bedside—and God has brought me here unharmed, by means 0’ 
the kind hands o’ my fellow creatures, who all helped me on to- 
wards this house, so far away from Bracken-Braes where we live! 
Oh! my bonnie lassie, tell me—tell me—if my mother is indeed 
likely to live!’ Ruth Colinson felt her own hopes strengthened 
by the passionate earnestness of this appeal, and said with a faint 
smile to Lucy, that her mother had not been worse since the 
morning, and that perhaps the danger might be past. Just then 
Mr lanson came down stairs—and there was no fatal expression 
in his countenance—so Ruth once more assured her that there was 
hope. ‘Then Lucy sat down and cried bitterly as if her heart 
would break. 

* Atsucha time there was no need of deception or concealment. 
None knew how God was dealing with her in the room above ; 
but here was the creature dearest to her on this earth, brought to 
her bedside as by a prayer. So they led Lucy to the sick-room, 
and in a moment, with every sob hushed, she was on her knees 
at her mother’s bedside, with her forehead resting upon the hands 
of her father. 

‘The mind of Agnes had been wandering for some time—and 
the fever had caused many afilicting dreams. ‘ Poor Lucy drowned 
in that black marl-pit—merciful God! see her—see her clinging 
to a branch! What can a blind father do to save his child— 
oh! what shrieks! what shrieks!’ Michael turned his sight- 
less countenance towards Mr lanson, as if he looked for comfort. 
In the agony of his despair, he believed that in medical knowl- 
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edge lay a foresight of futurity, and he felt as if even the issues 
of life and of death were committed to his mortal hands. ‘Oh! 
father—father—I, your daughter Lucy, am here—put your hand 
upon my head and know—my mother’s face is not so changed as 
I thought—and she will live—will live—and go back with us, 
under the mercy of the Almighty, to Bracken-Braes.’ Michael 
Forester sat for a few moments mute and motionless—and then 
he, too, knelt down by the bedside of Agnes, and laid his cheek 
on Lucy’s head, the touch of whose hair, wet as it was with 
the rains, and sorely dishevelled, was familiar to the yearnings 
of his inmost heart, and calmed in some measure the severity 
of his protracted passion.” 


The following extract shows accurate obserVation of human 
character and conduct under certain circumstances. 


“ Meanwhile various judgments were passed on the unfortunate 
girl and her friends at Bracken-Braes. It would sometimes seem 
as if the human heart, even in a state of comparative innocence 
and simplicity, found a pleasure in the worst distresses that can 
befal our common nature, and eyes that ought to overflow with 
compassion are often averted from suffering with a coldness that 
is indeed absolute cruelty. The young feared to pity Mary 
Morrison lest their own purity might be suspected, and the old 
lost in their anxiety for the virtue of their own children, the com- 
mon feelings of humanity for.her who had deviated from its paths. 
The censure was generally loud, the pity in a whisper ; and 
when, in a week or two, gentler judgments and feelings arose, 
people were beginning to lose an interest in what did not imme- 
diately concern themselves, and Mary Morrison’s name, if not 
forgotten, was unpronounced as if by general agreement. Neither 
was the conduct of Michael Forester and his wife allowed to pass 
without many comments—some of them by no means favourable ; 
but his commanding character silenced open blame, and Michael 
was not a man to heed the opinions of the timid or uninformed, 
in a case where his duty shone clearly before him, and where 
nature and religion alike bade him shelter the orphan head. He 
did by no means despise the opinions of his fellow-creatures, but 
his conscience was his monitor, and a monitor enlightened by the 
Bible. Therefore no misgivings assailed the constancy of his 
protecting affection towards poor Mary Morrison—and he deter- 
mined to see her vindicated before the eyes of men, as he be- 
lieved her to be nearly so in the eyes of God.” 


We have only to add, by way of verbal criticism, that there 
is a remarkable singularity in the use of the word that, which 
can only be illustrated by examples, of which several may be 
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found in the preceding quotations, and they are to be met with 
upon every page of the book; as, for instance, — 


* Lucy, at her bidding, would read the bible in that lonely hut, 
and Elspeth said, that, although somewhat deaf now she never lost 
a word of that low sweet, distinct voice. Garden flowers too she 
would often take to that hut,” &e. 





MISCELLANY. 


JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN THE INTERIOR OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Charleston, S. C. Sept. 1825. 


Mr Eprror, 

A young friend of mine having lately occasion to travel 
through the state of South Carolina, I requested him to make 
for my private information such notes on his tour, as he might 
conceive would be useful or entertaining. Having been much 
pleased with the manner in which he complied with my request, 
Iconceived that his letter would furnish a valuable article for your 
Miscellany. Certainly, the ground over which he has travelled 
has been untrodden by any of our numerous ephemeral tourists, 
and novelty, at least, will be one recommendation for the enclos- 
ed sketches. But your readers, if I am not mistaken, will be also 
gratified, with the variety of information condensed within this 
small compass. Few citizens, probably, of the northern section 
of our country, have very adequate ideas respecting the pcints 
touched by my correspondent. ‘The dismal state of the roads in 
the lower country,——the general character of that whole region,— 
the manners of the common inhabitants,——the peculiarities in their 
dialect,—the condition of the rich planters,—the mode of treating 
slaves,—and other incidental topics, will furnish a pretty faithful 
picture of such things as the general reader would wish to con- 
template. Should the style of the letter exhibit any marks of 
literary inexperience, it will be amply compensated by the un- 
pretending simplicity with which the report has been drawn up, 


and the graphic freshness of the description. 
A SuBSCRIBER. 


Rey. and Dear Sir, 

Agreeably to the engagement I made with you, I have 
here recorded all the observations worthy of particular attention, 
which my rapid journey would allow me to make. I set out 
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from Charleston on the 16th of April last, accompanied by a 
friend. The weather for several days previous bad been ex- 
cessively rainy, and travelling, even on horseback, was attended 
with danger, on account of the roads through the swamps, in 
many places, being filled with water, in some cases to the depth 
of three and four feet. This state of the roads commonly lasts 
for several days after the rain has ceased, when the water flows 
into its natural channels. At night we called at the plantation of 
the Hon. Judge L. whose family were at that time in the country. 
It is a general practice among the planters to leave the city, and 
retire for a few weeks to their plantations about the time of 
Christmas, and remain as late in the spring, as is deemed consist- 
ent with prudence ; for all who are not natives of, or accustomed 
to the climate of the lower country, are liable to take the country 
fever by remaining later than the 10th or 15th of May, which is 
oftener fatal than otherwise. ‘The natives of the low country, 
generally speaking, are of a sickly, yellowish complexion, though 
instances are not few, of their having attained to great ages, pre- 
serving all the faculties in fall vigour to the last. ‘Planters never 
visit their plantations during the summer months, unless they 
can return to a healthy spot before night. But you must not in- 
fer from this, that all the low country is unhealthy, for there are 
many settlements among the pine lands remarkable for their salu- 
brity. Walterborough for instance is situated on an clevated pine 
ridge, and forms a very pleasant summer retreat. 

We continued our journey on the 17th, rather against our will, 
the rain still continuing, and of course increasing the danger of 
crossing the water courses. Of this fact we soon had ample proof 
by a disaster, which had well nigh cost me my life. ‘The horse 1 
rode was one of that species well known in the low country un- 
der the denomination of “ marsh tackies.” T hey are a small but 
hardy animal, capable of undergoing fatigue to a great degree. In 
crossing Walnut Creek, he got out of his depth (probably for 
the first time in his life), and plunged instead of swimming to the 
opposite shore, whence he ran with all the speed that the nature of 
the place would allow, carrying me with great force against a 
projecting limb of a tree, which had the effect of leaving me 
among the cypress knees immersed in water ; after which he kick- 
ed off the saddle and bags, and then suffered me to catch and tie 
him to a tree, that I might wade down the creek to recover them. 
By this time my friend had procured aid from a farmer in the 
neighbourhood, whose servant led-my horse out of this miserable 
hole. i cannot but admire the hospitality of this man’s family, 
He gave me a clean suit of homespun to wear, while his daughter 
prepared a dinner of the best she had, and my clothes were wash- 
ed and dried, saddle and bags repaired, &c. nor would they take 
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any compensation whatever, saying they had done nothing more 
than their duty. 

Bad places through the swamps, though they are the worst (at 
least I found them so), are not the only evil the traveller must 
contend with ; there is a kind of stiff, clayey land of a reddish col- 
our, through which many of our roads pass, and when much trav- 
elled by ox-carts, or the heavy four-horse waggons of the upper 
country, they are cut up to such a degree, that the horse will sink 
to his girths i inthis bog or mud, from which situation nothing short 
of the most violent exertion can extricate him. Oxen have been 
known to perish in this way, the suction of the bog being too 
great to be overcome by their strength. When a piece of road 
of this kind is to be put in order, it is effected by cutting poles of 
a proper length and laying them across it near each other. After 
the same manner causeways are repaired, the ends of the poles 
being pinned down to prevent their floating away, when the 
waters are up. Every planter is liable to this tax of working on 
the roads, and when summoned is obliged to send out all his male 
slaves between certain ages. On the night of the 18th we arriv- 
ed safely at Orangeburg, a neat little village about 80 miles from 
Charleston. In this neighbourhood, we saw the first rising ground 
since we had left the city; the intervening country being per- 
fectly level, without the appearance of any thing like stones or 
rocks, 

For three or four miles below Orangeburg the road was entire- 
ly covered with water, and not a foot deep any where; such is 
the levelness of the country. The hoe seems universally to be 
used in the low country, as the principal instrument of agriculture. 
Cotton, corn, and rice, are now the great staples of the country. 
indigo and tobacco are almost wholly neglected, having given 
place to the more profitable article, cotton. I bave been inform- 
ed that all over eleven or twelve cents on cotton is clear profit, 
and with this view some have gone so far as to sacrifice corn to 
cotton ; preferring to purchase corn with the profits arising from 
the cotton. While on this subject I cannot forbear mentioning, 
that the high price of cotton several years ago was the immediate 

eause of embarrassment, and in many cases of total ruin to a 
ereat number of the planters of this state. Many to this day 
have not recovered from the shock. But to explain this more 
fully you must know, that at the period when short staple cotton 
was at from 30 to 34 cents per pound it yielded a profit of from 
18 to 22 cts. per pound, so that raising cotton was next to coin- 
ing. Under these favourable circumstances, the planters, not 
suspecting that a decline in price would take place, not only in- 
vested all their capital in the purchase of lands and negroes at 
enormous prices, but strained their credit to the highest pitch. The 
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jealous eyes of other nations did not long see the Southern States 
in this apparent prosperity, without making vigorous eflorts to 
share their good fortune. Accordingly cotton fields were seen 
displaying their pods in Africa, the East Indies, and various other 
sections of the globe. ‘This unlooked-for competition reduced the 
prices more than one half. The bonds, notes, and other obliga- 
tions were now to be taken up, to the complete ruin of all those, 
who purchased on a credit, and with immense loss to the cash pur- 
chasers. From 15 to 17 cents is a fair price for cotton, and no 
well-wisher of the Southern States should even desire to see it 
higher, for fear of the consequences just stated. 

Many of the country seats of the rich planters are elegant; 
the beautiful avenues of live-oak, which lead from the road to 
the doors of the mansions tend to give a grand and beautiful ef- 
fect to the whole. ‘The habitations of the common people are 
constructed of logs, and one story high. The chimneys are of 
the same material, but plastered with clay to prevent their taking 
fire. You perhaps may smile at the idea of a wooden chimney, but 
I believe it is more a matter of necessity than of choice ; the pover- 
ty of the country in mineralogy being the cause. The houses are 
generally about 12 feet wide, by 24 in length; a partition in the 
middle divides them into two rooms. In addition to these, they 
have two shed rooms for the accommodation of visitors and child- 
ren. Of the two apartments first spoken of, one is used as a bed- 
room for the heads of the family, the other is occupied as a sitting, 
drawing, and dining room, or, as they call it, “ The Hall.” The 
furniture of this is composed of abouta dozen strong oaken chairs of 
the old school, with seats of deer or alligator skins, or hickory sha- 
vings ; alarge pine table, which answers all the purposes of a side- 
board, secretary, and card tables; a spinning-wheel, and “ last 
though not least,” a wooden clock. Mr B.,a farmer, informed me 
that these clocks were introduced by pedlars from Connecticut, 
and in succeeding years they brought fresh supplies accompanied 
by the cases, stating that the clocks would be injured by the 
dust and moisture of the atmosphere ; another would pass along 
who “ cleaned clocks,” and get a job of every man who owned 
one ; and, lastly, one would go the rounds* bushing the pivot-holes 
with brass, after which the machine was thought to be complete. 

The manners of the common people of the lower country are 
by no means polished, neither can they be said to be rough. I 
did not find them a very inquisitive people, although they are all 
great talkers. 

Their moral character seems to have undergone some change 
for the better within a few years. Formerly during the sitting 
of the court, or at a general muster, when all the men are col- 
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lected, brawling, fighting, and drinking to excess were deemed 
necessary consequences; but at the present time, the two former 
of these barbarous practices have almost entirely died away, 
while it is thought that the latter is losing ground. The custom 
among them of drinking whiskey, prevails almost all over the 
state, and they never fail of offe ‘ring a stranger a draught of this 
beverage. 

On the subject of slavery I wish I had it in my power to give 
you a clear and distinct view, but it is only my intention to say, 
to the best of my knowledge, what their present situation is, and 
their treatment generally. Planters commonly provide for their 
slaves in the following manner. In the fall of the year, after the 
sale of their crops, each negro is furnished with a pair of com- 
fortable blankets, a suit of plains in cold and osnaburgs in warm 
weather, and one pair of shoes to last him the winter. The al- 
lowance of food, which is served to them weekly, is a peck of corn 
one or two mackerel, sweet potatoes, pease, and smallrice ; fresh 
meat ts seldom given to them except at christmas, and in the 
month of July, when it is customary to kill beef enough for the 
whole of them. Physicians are always employed to attend the 
sick, and are paid a certain sum per annum for the whole, or for 
each individual as the case may be. As the spring approaches, 
they have their summer clothing furnished, and their regular tasks 
assigned to them for the day; these tasks are very frequently 
finished before 12 o’clock, and ‘during the remainder of the day, 
they attend to their own private concerns, which generally con- 
sist in the cultivation of a little spot of land, that is granted to 
every one 3; and in addition to this, they are allowed to raise any 
quantity of poultry, pick moss, &c. In the winter season they are 
employed principally in clearing land, repairing fences, rice-dams, 
&ec. ‘The produce of their little pieces of land, is variously dis- 
posed of, according to the the pleasure of the owner ; it is often 
bartered at the neighbouring shops for tobacco, pipes, whiskey, 
and sugar. Should a slave fail in performing his task, and not 
have a sufficient excuse, he is punished by whipping, though not 
unmercifully, as has often been represented. ‘To this rule of 
eourse there are exceptions; but Il have always observed, that 
where this tyranny has been exercised, it was by men who were 
worse than the slaves themselves. 

‘The overseer is a white man, who attends generally to the con- 
cerns of the plantation, such as weighing the cotton, serving the 
provisions, harvesting the crop, and corresponding with the plant- 
er during the summer months. 

The driver is a confidential negro fellow, whose business is to 
ride over the fields, and see that the work is faithfully done; he 
also attends to the laying out of tasks. 

| To be continued, | 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE PERPETUAL YOUTH OF NATURE. 
A SOLILOQUY. 


With what a hollow voice these broken ruins 
Tell of the vanished past. Here they are thrown 
Too rudely for the most inquiring eye 

To read one legend of the men who reared them, 
Or even form a guess of those who made 
These walls their home. It is a beautiful clime, 
And all the year is lovely on these shores ; 

For there is neither winter here to blight, 

Nor the hot sun to dry the fountains up, 

And make the plains a desert. Nature here 
Has built her bower of evergreens; and flowers 
Are never wanting for her festivals, 

And these are every day, and there is in them 
Such a perpetual variety 

Of bright and fair, the heart is never weary 

Of the soft revelry ;—and yet no trace 

Of human footsteps on the bordering sands 

Of the calm ocean, gives a sign that man 

Has found his way before me to this haunt 

Of silence and repose. Well, be it so, 

And I will hold myself the rightful lord 

Of all this fair domain, by the strong claim’ 

Of first discovery. No inheritance 

Of gilded palaces, or loaded fields 

Bent with a thousand harvests, could so fill 

My spirit with the stirring health of joy, 

As thus to hold myself the sole possessor 

Of such a solitude—so full of life, 

And yet so mute,—so bright and beautiful, 
And yet so darkly shadowed with the pall 

Of buried ages. How the merry vines 

Go gadding in the brisk and spirited air, 

That even calls from out the barren rocks 

A welcoming smile. The wind is very low— 
It hardly wags the shrinking violet, 

Ox sends a quiver to the aspen leaf, 

Or curls the green wave on the pebbled shore, 
Or gives a wrinkle to the quiet sea, 

That, like a giant resting from his toil, 

Sleeps in the morning sun. That flowery palm 
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Has a most glorious aspect, as he bows 

In silent worship to his rising god ; 

And from his station on the tallest pile 

Of these mysterious ruins, once the shrine, 

It may be, of the living Sun himself, 

How like a most majestic sovereign 

Ile keeps his lofty seat, and yet adores 

The Lord that made him. It is wonderful, 

‘That man should hold himself so haughtily, 

And talk of an immortal name, and feed 

lis proud ambition with such daring hopes, 

As creatures of a more eternal nature 

Alone should form. Whiy, ’t is a mockery 

Too poor for tears, and yet too sad for smiles, - 
To think how much of glitter and of pride 

Has flaunted in the Sun, and sent him back 

His tullest beams. ‘These rude disjointed heaps, 
That seem the chaos of a broken world, 

And hardly give us signs enough to show, 

‘They were not thrown from out the central earth 
By an upheaving earthquake—these were bright 
With such barbaric pomp, as made the Sun 
Mufile his head, and hide himself at noon 

‘To shun the poor encounter. So they sung, 

The sycophants, who told the gorgeous tyrant 

Of these once peopled shores, he was a god, 
And with the port and bearing of a god 

Sat on his throne, or in his chariot 

Went sounding on his long triumphal way. 

Fools ! and where are they? Nota mark to tell 
The shadows of their names—The tooth of Time 
Ilas ground the marble sculptures to rude forms 
Such as the falling waters eat from rocks 

In the deep gloom of eaves;—and yet, as if 
They meant to show their scorn of him, who calls 
Himself their lord, the beasts and creeping things 
Have come from out their deserts and their holes, 
And made their dens in the crushed palaces, 

And round the buried altars hollowed out 

Their lurking-places. O! how fresh and fair 
Grows the young grass, and how the wild vines clasp 
The rifted columns, with as bright a foliage, 

As when from out the bosom of the earth 

First rose the rampant Spring, and the glad Sun 
Laughed from his azure throne to see the buds 
Put out their tender leaves, and the soft green 
Spread like a carpet to the tented sky. P. 
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A SIMPLE STORY. 


There never was a gentler creature 

In city, village, or in town, 

Or one of lovelier heart and feature. 
Or better taught than Anna Brown. 
Her step was like the antelope’s, 

Her eye beamed like a startled kid’s, 
Her cheek soft blushing with the hopes 
That youth into existence bids. 


The village loved her, friendship hushed it: 
And if the tale of slander came, 

Both old and young rose up and crushed it, 
And fixed on other cheeks the shame. 

*T was seldom needed—female virtue 

Has in itself protection strong ; 

And, maidens! if the viper hurt you. 

It must be ye are in the wrong. 


There came one day, to woo the maiden. 
A sparkling youth in courtly guise,— 

A rural lad with spring-flowers laden 

To win to love the beauteous prize. 

She takes, oh, simple girl! the former, 
And sends the village swain away ; 

She ’Il find, alas! his cottage warmer 
Than the proud dwelling of Jack Gray. 


She married Jack, he spent his living 

In thriftless aims, and deadly brawls : 
And she, his wickedness forgiving, 

Dwelt weeping in his lonely halls. 

It seemed as if her soft form melted, 

So thin and colourless see grew, 

And they who saw how sorrow pelted, 
Deemed that her days on earth were few. 


He died, but not till his last shilling 
Had wanton women’s cravings fed ; 
He left her pennyless, but willing 
To earn by honest toil her bread. 
She leaves the city, and its glitter, 
Its grandeur oft from peace apart ; 
Deeming her native village fitter 

To hide her broken hopes and heart. 
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She reached it; scarce her mother knew her, 
So blanched her cheek, and sunk her eye ; 
And the old friends that gathered to her, 
Deemed *t was a phantom flitting by. 

They press her hands, and some are kissing, 
Try every art to make her glad; 

None from the joyful group are missing, 

E’en Willie comes, the baffled lad. 


Hope and kind nursing to health brought her, 
Again the rose bloomed on her cheek, 

And lovers gay and wealthy sought her, 

But grief has made her wishes meek. 

She thanks them for their splendid proffers 
Of jewels rich and trappings gay ; 

But says she better likes the offers, 

That Willie makes the Widow Gray. 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 


\ Treatise on the Law of Descents in the several United States of America. 
By Tapping Reeve, late Chief Justice of Connecticut. New York, 1825. 
Svo. pp. Ixxvii. and 515. 

Tue design of this book is clearly signified in its title. The 
author’s view of the subject embraces all the Atlantic States, ex- 
cept Maine, whose recent separation from Massachusetts, proba- 
ly, induced him to think there was nothing sufficiently peculiar 
in its laws of descent to require distinct consideration. Of the 
Western Staies, he treats of none but Ohio. Whether Mr Reeve 
omitted the Mississippi states on account of the short time which 
had elapsed since their settlement, or for what other cause, we 
know not; but we regret that he past over Louisiana in particu- 
lar, whose institutions have been influenced so much more than 
those of other states by the civil law, that the examination of 
them would have been well worth his attention. Lawyers in 
this country, we apprehend, are beginning to be satisfied of the 
importance to them of acquiring a knowledge of the civil law; 
and to despise the narrow prejudices, which have discouraged 
the study of itin England. And as nearly every thing estimable 
in the particular system of descents among us is borrowed from 
the civil law, while nearly all the defects of that system derive 
their origin from the common law, we should expect much profit 
from comparing the peculiarities of Louisiana with those of the 
Atlantic States. 
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But, within the limits of the author's plan, his book, although 
less meritorious and important than Mr Stearns’s on Real Actions, 
is, like that, another valuable fruit of the establishment of law 
schools. It consists, first, of some general explanations of terms 
and principles in the law of descents, introductory to the main 
body of the work; then of an abstract of the rules of descent in 
the several states above described, illustrated by a great variety 
of cases supposed or collected; and lastly, of a general view of 
their differences in relation to certain principles, and a general 
view of all their respective peculiarities. 

It would be foreign to our purpose to enter into a minute ex- 
amination of Mr Reeve’s work; nor do we feel competent to 
speak of the accuracy of all the parts of a treatise, containing an 
abridgment, upon a very nice and intricate subject, of the statute 
and expository law of fifteen states. But judging more confident- 
ly from a knowledge of the introductory matter and of the sec- 
tion on Massachusetts, than from the perusal of the rest of the 
work, we hesitate not to express an opinion that the profession 
will find it fraught with curious and useful instruction. 

Few persons in this country can be ignorant of the immense 
superiority of our doctrine of descents, compared with the princi- 
ples which regulate them at common law. The rules in the latter 
are essentially of feudal extraction. Hence the descent of the 
land in England to the oldest son to the exclusion of the rest. 
The feud having been originally granted to one individual, on 
condition of the grantee’s rendering military service to the grant- 
or, the perpetual integrity of the feud was deemed indispensable 
to the full discharge of that service. The possession of the feud 
being, also, frequently connected with a title of honour, it was 
necessary that the lands, which supported the rank, should de- 
scend indivisibly like the title. ‘fhe forfeiture of lands by at- 
tainder, the exclusion of the half-blood, and other monstrous fea- 
tures of the common law, may, it is well known, be traced to the 
same barbarous and monarchical institutions established in the 
darkness of the middle ages. When the common law came to be, 
as it is with us, the law of a republican people, of a people whose 
fundamental maxims are the encouragement of industry, the pro- 
motion of general improvement, the abolition of all hereditary 
distinctions and of all the injurious privileges of birth, this law un- 
derwent of necessity very essential changes, in order to accom- 
modate it to our situation, wants, and feelings. 

The mode of change, in almost every case, has been to ado rt, 
with various modifications, the rule of descents by the Roman 
law, that much calumniated code, whose genuine doctrines, being 
the growth of a republic, are certainly much more republican 
than those of the common law, the product of a monarchy. —Thris 
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has been the mode of change ; but the great principle of change, 
often unseen yet always at work, has been to do away the differ- 
ence between descent and distribution, or, in other words, the ex- 
traordinary distinctions made by the common law between pro- 
perty in land and property in goods, so odious in itself, and so 
unfit for a commercial nation, where every thing should favour 
the unembarrassed exchange of values. The operation of the im- 
proved principle has been pushed to various degrees in the vari- 
ous states ; but in all, with the most beneficial effects. We hope, 

ere long, to see it carried to the full extent which the public good 
requires. In distributing real estate like personal, according to 
the civil law, and in making lands in all cases liable for debits, we 
have begun the salutary reform; why should we not proceed one 
step further, and give a creditor the same right to obtain pay- 
ment of his debt by the sale of the real, as by the sale of the per- 
sonal, estate of his debtor? The provisions concerning the levy 
of executions existing in most of the states, which compel the 
creditor to accept the land itself set off at an arbitrary appraise- 

ment in satisfaction of his judgment, are, as we conceive, a relic 
of feudal injustice, exceedingly prejudicial to the progress of in- 
dustry, and answering no useful purpose whatsoever. The sub- 
ject is one that demands the attention of our legis!ators. 


——<—— 
Zophiel. A Poem. By Mrs Brooks. Boston. 1825. 18mo. pp. 72. 


As to this book we have done what we suspect has been done 
by very few; we have actually read it through. We had previ- 
ously seen several favourable notices of it, and we wished not to 
be thought hypercritical. We also perceived that the author was 
a lady, and after we had read a few lines, we hoped a young lady, 
and therefore were anxious to find something to praise if we 
could. We have found nothing, and it is with regret that we 
feel ourselves compelled to say, that with our own good will we 

can never open another of Mrs Brooks’s poems. The poverty of 
language displayed in the very many awkward inversions, harsh 
elisions, and violations of grammar, we were willing to pass over, 
so long as we could persuade ourselves that the author was 
young; but when we found the muse described as a middle-aged 
gentlewoman, somewhat embonpoint ; and noticed that this ap- 
peared to be a style of beauty very much to the author’s taste, 
we could not but suspect a natural cause for this preference, and 
even concluded in our own minds that the author had sat 
for her own picture. If this be the case, there is no hope 
that Mrs Brooks will ever write poetry ; her faults are such as 
we might indulge in a young writer who had time to mend ; but 
an author of forty, who can pardon such faults in herself, has no 
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excuse. We are the more confirmed in this opinion, because in 
the whole poem—in all the poems—we cannot find a single 
stanza, we doubt if there be a single line, which is not full of the 
same faults—intolerable harshness of metre, and obscurity pro- 
duced by unauthorized inversions of language. It would seem as 
if the author had gone upon principle ; determined to tire her 
readers’ jaws in pronouncing her lines, and worry out their pa- 
tience in guessing at the meaning of her stanzas, each of which is 
a riddle. We have solved many of them with much labour ; 
but there are some which have ultimately baffled us. There 
are fifty-four pages in this book on which verses are printed. 
We purpose to give six extracts taken indifferently, at pretty 
nearly equal distances through the book ; and that we may not 
be accused of unfair dealing we will take only the first stanzas on 
each page. The story, the longest piece, is intended as near as 
we can conjecture, to be a versification of that of Tobit in the 
Apocrypha ; out of which we think a very pretty story might be 
made, but Mrs Brooks has not made one. Her descriptions, or 
rather her attempts at description, describe nothing ; her personi- 
fications make us think of the line quoted by C oleridge from a 
college exercise, “ Inoculation—heavenly maid! descend !!” and 
in brief, we have found neither poetry, nor common sense, nor 
rhythm ‘in the book. 


‘Thou with the dark blue eye upturned to heaven, 
And cheek now pale, now warm with radiant glow, 
Daughter of God,—most dear,— 
Come with thy quivering tear, 
And tresses wild, and robes of loosened flow,— 
To thy lone votaress let one look be given! 


Come Poesy ; nor like some just-formed maid, 
With heart as yet unswoln by bliss or woe ;— 
But of such age be seen 
As Egypt’s glowing queen, 
When her brave Roman learned to love her so 
That death and loss of fame, were, by a smile, repaid. 
* * * * 


The time has been—this holiest records say— 

In punishment for crimes of mortal birth, 

When spirits banished from the realms of day 

Wandered malignant o’er the nighted earth. 
* * * * 


Know I have marked, that when the reason why 
Thou still wouldst live in virgin state, thy sire 
Has prest thee to impart, quick in thine eye 
Semblance of hope has played—fain to transpire 
Words seem’d to seek thy lip. 


+ * ‘ + 
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But oh! severest pain; I cannot be 
In what I love, blest ev'n the little span— 
With all a spirit’s keen capacity 
For bliss) permitted the poor insect man. 
* * * . 
Thus secret he, the pearly bracelet holding, 
Lending his lip to accents sweetlier bland 
The light that clipt him, half the maid enfolding 
Half given—tho’ dubious half—her lilly hand. 
hei. ips 
Thou who wert born of Psyche and of Love 
And fondly nurst on Poesy’s warm breast 
Painting, oh, power adored ! 
My country’s sons have poured 
To thee their orisons ; and thou hast blest 
Their votive sighs, nor vainly have they strove. 

We are sorry to speak thus harshly ;_ but so many such _publi- 
cations as this have recently appeared, that our patience is really 
exhausted ; especially when we see that there are those who 
ought to know better, and who, as we believe, do know better, 
ready to puffeach of them as it appears, and thus aid in the cor- 
tuption of the public taste-—One remark more and we have done. 
The first note on page 21, is expressed in language highly irreve- 
rent, and we think even if the author be an Atheist, she might, 
in common prudence, have spared us so disgusting an avowal of 


her sentiments. 





INTELLIGENCE. 





NEW WORK ON CHEMISTRY. 


Dr Webster, lecturer on chemistry in Harvard University, is prepar- 
ing for the press a new work on that science. It is intended, we learn, 
to be used as a text-book for lectures, and as an elementary work for 
recitations. The work is to be accompanied by very numerous plates, 
and by a volume of tables comprising all that are valuable and are 
now scattered through the different works on chemistry. 





OPTICAL PHENOMENON. 


A cloud was lately observed, near Dover in England, which seemed 
to rest partly on the sea, and extended along the horizon nearly as far 
as the eye could reach, beginning at the Dover point. Every vessel 
was not only reflected from it, but there appeared to be two distinct 
images of each vessel—one immediately above the real object, and in- 
verted; the other in its proper position, on the top of the cloud, sailing 
in the air. The French cliffs had a most curious appearance, resem- 
bling a white castle, or extended fortification, suddenly raised upon the 
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sea, at a distance of less than a mile, and covering a space of ten miles. 
Between this and the spectator, clouds were so dispersed as to render 
the whole a magnificent object. The town of Sandwich also, with the 
beach &c., were seen in the air in an inverted position. This spectacle 
lasted an hour and a half, and on the approach of night, gradually faded 
away. 





ENCKE’S COMET. 


“The Encke Planet, improperly as we conceive, denominated a comet 
by many astronomers, had often, previous to the verifying of its return 
in an orbit, in May 1822, according to M. Encke’s prediction, been ob- 
served by astronomers, and its place set down in their catalogues as a 
fixed star; the collating of these early observations with later and pres- 
ent ones, in order to perfect the theory of the movements of this small 
planet has appeared to M. C. Rumker of sufficient importance to induce 
him to search for and collect twenty-three of these observations of the 
Encke, whilst mistakenly considered as a star; reducing the right as- 
cension and declination in each of these observations, to the beginning 
of January 1823 as a common epoch.” Brande’s Journal. 





SEA FISH IN FRESH WATERS. 


The breeding and fattening of sea-fish in fresh waters has been pur- 
sued with ardour and perfect success by a Mr Arnold in the island of 
Guernsey, who in a pond of about four acres, on the coast, has no less 
than 37 species of sea-fish, which Dr Mac Culloch enumerates ; includ- 
ing turbot, cod, mackerel, plaice, flounder, sole, herring, sprat, prawn, 
shrimp, oyster, muscle, &c. No kind of sea-fish which has been intro- 
duced, has died, or suffered deterioration, in consequence of its change 
of element. This pond having been embanked from the sea, is, during 
all the winter months, so copiously supplied by a brook, as to be per- 
fectly fresh. During some periods in the spring and autumn, owing to 
the decrease of the brook, and to leaks through the embankment at 
high water, the pond becomes brackish ; and during a part of most sum- 
mers, it is almost salt; and yet none of the great quantity and variety 
of fish therein, seem, Dr Mac Culloch says, to suffer inconvenience from 
these changes. These and numerous other facts ought to put an end to 
the idle and mischievous speculations carrying on by the anti-Smithian 
geologists, concerning temporary fresh water lakes in which they pre- 
tend that several of the strata of England were formed, merely because 
these strata entomb some fish of the same genera (an artificial and con- 
ventional classification) with fish of other species which are usually found 
in the sea; but which, as we see here, may not always have occupied 
salt water. 





PECTIC OR COAGULATING ACID. 


This new acid has been discovered by M. H. Braconnot, and receives 
its name from zzz7)s, coagulum, in consequence of its resembling a jelly 
or gum. It is found in all vegetables. It is sensibly acid. It reddens 
turnsole paper. It is scarcely solulsie in cold water, but more so in hot 
water. It is coagulated into a transparent and colourless jelly by 
alchol, by all the metallic solutions, by limewater, water of barytes, the 
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acids, muriate and sulphurate of soda, nitre, &c. It forms with potash 
a very soluble salt, consisting of 85 parts acid and 15 potash. This sait 
has the remarkable effect of communicating to large masses of sugar 
and water the property of gelatinizing, which renders it of great use to 
the confectioner. M. Braconnot in this way prepared aromatized jel- 
lies, perfectly transparent and colourless, and very agreeable to the 
taste, and the eye. He also made with rosewater, coloured with a lit- 
tle cochineal, rose-jelly of exquisite taste. 


SINGULAR EASTERN CUSTOM. 


In a paper on the natural history &c. of the Himalayah mountains, 
by Dr Govan, in Brewster’s * Journal of Science,” he states, that while 
at Nahan, which is from 3000 to 3200 feet above the level of the sea, he 
first “ noticed the custom which has been frequently observed to prevail 
in these districts, of laying the children to sleep, apparently much to 
their satisfaction, at the commencing heats and until the rainy season 
begins, with their heads under little rills of the coldest water, directed 
upon them for some hours, during the hottest part of the day. Here it 
was practised in the case of a life no less precious than that of the 
young rajah of Sirmoor, a boy about 10 or 12 years of age, a sufficient 
evidence of the estimation in which the practice is held. It is most 
commonly, however, followed in the case of infants at the breast. The 
temperature of the water I have observed to be from 46° to 56° and 65°, 
and have only to add that it seemed to me most common in those dis- 
tricts which, having a good deal of cold weather, are nevertheless sub- 
ject to very considerable summer heats. It was a great preservative, 
the people affirmed, against bilious fever and affections of the spleen 
during the subsequent rainy months.” 
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AGRICULTURE. 


Touches on Agriculture, including a Treatise on the Preservation of 
the Apple Trec. Together with Family Receipts, Experiments on In- 
sects, &c. By Henry Putnam, Esq. Second edition enlarged. $vo. 
pp. 64. Salem. J. D. Cushing. 

This pamphlet is composed of a great pony | of desultory remarks. Some 


of them are true and highly useful, bat many have no object that we can dis- 
cover, but to show the wit of the author. The treatise on the Preservation 


of the Apple Tree contains many excellent suggestions on the subject. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoir of Simon Bolivar, Liberator of South America. New York. 
D. Fanshaw. 

EDUCATION. 

Observations on the Improvement of Seminaries of Learning in the 
United States; with Suggestions for its Accomplishment. By Walter R. 
Johnson, Principal of the Academy at Germantown, Pennsylvania. 8vo. 
pp. 28. Philadelphia. E. Little. 1825. 

A very sensible pamphlet on a very important subject. We shall take oe- 
casion to notice it more at length hereafter. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Remarks on Changes lately Proposed or Adopted in Harvard Uni- 
versity. By George Ticknor, Smith Professor, &c. S8yo. pp. 48. Bos- 
ton. Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. 

New York Review and Atheneum Magazine. No. V. For October, 
i $25. 

POETRY. 


Orondalie: A Tale of the Crusades. By Byron Whippoorwill, Esq. ; 
to which are added other Original Poems. 8vo. pp. 56. Hudson, N. Y. 
P. Sturtevant. 


THEOLOGY. 


Gospel Advocate, conducted by a Society of Gentlemen. Vol. V. 
No. X. Boston. True & Green. 

The Christian Spectator. Vol. VII. No. X. 

An Address, delivered at the Commencement of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States, held in Christ’s Church, New York, on the twenty-ninth day of 
July, 1825. By James Kemp, D. D. Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Maryland. Published at the request of the Trustees. 8vo. 
New York. T. & J. Swords. 

Biblical Repertory. Vol. I. No.4. Princeton, N. J. 

Christian Sympathy, a Sermon preached to the Congregation of Eng- 
lish Protestants, in the city of Rome, Italy, on Easter Sunday, 3d April, 
1825. By Bishop Hobart. 8vo. Philadelphia. Price 19 cents. 

An Appeal to Liberal Christians, for the Cause of Christianity in India. 
By a Member of the Society for Obtaining Information respecting the 
State of Religion in India. 8vo. pp. 63. Boston. 

A Sermon delivered on the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of the Boston 
Female Asylum. September 23,1825. By F. W. P. Greenwood. 8vo. 
pp- 20. Boston. 

Speaking of the policy of those governments, which discourage the general 
diffusion of knowledge, Mr Greenwood observes :—“ Far different were the 
views of those gifted patriarchs who founded a new empire here. They were 
determined that all their children should be taught of the Lord; and side by 
side with the humble dwellings, which sheltered their heads from the storms 
of a strange world, arose the school-house and the house of God. And ever 
after the result has been peace, great, unexampled peace ; peace to the few, 
who gradually encroached on the primeval forests of the land, and peace to 
the millions who have now spread themselves abroad in it from border to 
border. In the strength and calm resolution of that peace, they stood u 
once, and shook themselves free from the rusted fetters of the old world; 
and in the beauty and dignity of that peace they stand up now, self-govern- 
ed, orderly, and independent, a wonder to the nations. If a stranger should 
inquire a ae the principal cause and source of this greatness of my coun- 
try, would [ bid him look on the ocean widely loaded with our merchandise, 
and proudly ranged by our navy ; or on the lands where it is girdled by roads, 
and scored by canals, and burthened with the produce of our industry and in- 
genuity ? Would I bid him look on these things asthe springs of our prosperity ? 
Indeed I would not. Nor would I show him our colleges and literary institu- 
tions, for he can see nobler ones elsewere. I would pass all these by, and would 
lead him out by some winding highway among the hills and woods, and when 
the cultivated spots grew small and infrequent, and the houses became few and 
scattered, and a state of primitive nature seemed to be immediately before 
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us, I would stop in some sequestered spot, and directed by a steady hum, 
like that of bees, 1 would point out to him a lowly building, hardly better 
than a shed, but full of blooming, happy children, collected together from 
the remote and unseen farm-houses, conning over their various tasks, or read- 
ing with a voice of reverential monotony, a portion of the Word of God ; and 
1 would bid him note, that even here, in the midst of poverty and sterility, 
was a specimen of the thousand nurseries in which all our children are 
taught of the Lord, and formed, some to legislate for the land, and all to un- 
derstand its constitution and laws, to maintain their unspotted birthright, and 
contribute to the great aggregate of the intelligence, the morality, the pow- 
er and peace of this mighty commonwealth.” 





AMERICAN EDITIONS OF FOREIGN WORKS. 


The Elements of English Composition ; serving as a Sequel to the 
Study of Grammar. By David Irving, LL. D. author of the Lives of 
the Scottish Poets. Second American from the sixth London edition. 
12mo. pp. 312, Georgetown, D.C. James Thomas. 

This book will equal any expectations raised by the author’s own account 
of it. ‘* In the following pages,” says he, “the reader need not expect to dis- 
cover any originality of observation: I desire to be regarded in no other 
light than that of a mere compiler. Concerning every critical subject which 
has fallen under my review, | have endeavoured to collect the most rational 
opinions of writers distinguished for their learning and judgment. » For any 
valuable instruction, which this compilation may exhibit, the reader is pria- 
cipally indebted to Dr Blair's Lectures on Rhetorick, Dr Campbell’s Philosophy 
of Rhetorick, Lord Kames’ Elements of Criticism, Bishop Lowth’s Introduction 
to English Grammar, and Mr Melmoth’s Letters of Fitsosborne.”’ These are 
excellent authorities, and the author has made judicious use of them in com- 
piling his manual for the use of those just entering upon the subject. 

The Works of the Rev. Richard Cecil, M. A. late Rector of Bisley, 
&c.; with a Memoir of his Life. Arranged and Revised, with a View of 
the Author’s Character; by Josiah Pratt, B.D. F.A.S. 3 vols. 12mo. 
Boston. Crocker & Brewster. 

Works of Maria Edgeworth. Vol. XII. containing “ Early Lessons.” 
Svo. Boston. 8S. H. Parker. 

A Theoretical and Practical Arithmetic; in which the Principles of 
that Science are clearly and fully explained; being intended as an In- 
troduction to the Higher Branches of Mathematics. By Bézout. En- 
larged and adapted to the use of Young Traders, Bankers, &c. by F. 
Peyrard. Translated from the French, improved, and adapted to the 
Currency of the United States, by Noble Heath. Baltimore. S&S. 5. 
Wood & Co. 

Merivale’s Chancery Reports. 3 vols. 8vo. New York. O. Halsted. 

A Greek and English Lexicon of the New Testament, from the “ Clavis 
Philologica of Christ. Abr. Wahl, late Senior Pastor of Schneeberg, now 
Superintendant of Oschaz, Saxony. By Edward Robinson, A. M. Assist- 
ant Instructer in the Department of Sacred Literature in the Theolo- 
gical Seminary at Andover. 8vo. pp. 852. Andover. Flagg & Gould. 
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